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role. The Main Line and the aristocracy are factors largely through their absence, one might say. "The people who own the city," writes George Sessions Perry, "have abandoned it."G This phenomenon is not, of course, peculiar to Philadelphia; we have noted it in Boston and Chicago. In city after city, the ruling class moves out to escape the pressure of urban taxes. The Main Line settled itself in its beautiful homes and formal gardens, continued to make its money in the city, and left it to decay. One theory I heard was that "the automobile has killed Philadelphia," by making it easier to flee from. "Everybody with $3,000 a year lives in the suburbs." Of course this is an exaggeration, but it expresses the prevailing mood. Meantime the oligarchy has not had everything its own way financially, by any means. The trustees of Philadelphia, like those of Boston, invested the old family fortunes with extreme conservatism. They did not go in for anything so daredevil as automobiles or banks. The basis of the ancient wealth was real estate; a sound mortgage was venerated in Philadelphia practically on the same level as the Episcopal church. But now, with the city deliquescing, the value of urban mortgages has been drastically reduced, and the Main Line suffers along with everybody else.
In any case Philadelphia is full of troubles. The valuation of real and personal property dropped from almost five billion dollars in 1930 to roughly three billion in 1944, and the city is tax-delinquent by millions. This has, of course, played havoc with revenue, and public works, even in the simplest matters of street repair, consequently suffer. Yet, a proud city that hated the New Deal, Philadelphia flatly refused a 60 million dollar offer from the Public Works Administration during the depression. This spirit carries right on to date. Philadelphia has fifteen times the population of Camden, New Jersey, across the Delaware River; 22 years ago Camden set out to reorganize its approaches to the bridge connecting the two cities, and employed as good engineers as were, available. But Philadelphia has still to do the same thing at its end. A subway spur along Locust Street, built at a cost of eight million dollars, was never finished; the tunnel is still there, empty, derelict, without tracks or stations. In 1930, twelve years after World War I, Philadelphia started a campaign to build a veterans' hospital. Today, two years after World War II, it still hasn't got one. Some 400,000 veterans of both wars live in the city; for them, 550 hospital beds are available.7 Conditions in Byberry, the hospital for mental diseases, make it a kind of Bedlam, as the reports of Albert Deutsch in PM recently disclosed. On the other hand, Philadelphia is very self-conscious about its pigeons. In
c In his lively Cities of America series, Saturday Evening Post, September 14, 1946. 7 Philadelphia Record, October 14, 1945.